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for experience gained in the post-mortem room. The study of pre-
served tissues and photographs of diseased organs can be only supple-
mentary to this, but the effort required in learning from them will
be amply repaid, for museums have the advantage that they can
be systematically arranged for illustrating the formal exposition of
the subject while variations of the same essential change can bo
exhibited side by side. Similarly familiarity with microscopic prepara-
tions has a special value, for although few medical students are
microscopists by inclination, such preparations have the advantage
that those already accustomed to interpreting histology in the light
of physiological function can often see more readily in the microscopic
than in the gross specimen the morbid function implied in the morbid
architecture. For this reason I have preserved the ample illustration
of the text by photomicrographs and it is my experience that the
use of the systematic text-book beside the microscope is the quickest
way of learning the steps by which morbid anatomy may be translated
into the clinical signs of disease.
Where uncertainty about the interpretation of clinical observations
or experiments exists I have thought it desirable to show both sides
off the argument, because dogma is of less value to the student than
rehe training of his criticalfacuities. If he is disappointed to lint I
many diseases still witu unknown etiology and some with no apparent
morbid anatomy, he will none the less discover that medical or surgical
treatment is most likely to be successful where the etiology and morbid
physiology of the disease process are known. In the practice of
clinical medicine the Art of knowing how, .to deal with the sick ...person.
and his environment still contributes in no small measure' to the
success of therapy, but the position of Medicine as a Science is steadily
ivancing. The last fifty years have seen greater advances in tho
treatment of disease than all the rest of the five hundred years since
this University was founded, and this progress is almost wholly the
outcome of pursuit of knowledge in the basic sciences.
There are certain specialities with which it is no longer possible
to deal at any useful length in a text of this kind, and for the details
of parasitology, as long since for bacteriology, reference must be made
to the readily accessible works on these subjects.   At the end of the
text there is a brief bibliography which is not intended to be exhaustive
but to introduce the student to a selection of literature which may
be read with interest and profit.   Some of the works cited are of great
historical interest and are included in order io give the actual words
of those who made the original discoveries, others provide further
details of the present state of knowledge on particular subjects.   In
the latter category I have thought it more helpful to quote only one
or two authoritative references in each section rather than to provide
a& extensive list from which the student would require to make a
choice.          .                              .
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